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Abstract 


This paper is a critique of the final chapter of Ernst Nolte’s crucial text, Three Faces of Fascism. The goal in 
researching Nolte’s chapter discussing what he calls “the metapolitical” is to arrive at an understanding of Nazism 
that grapples with his idea that Nazism is “resistance to transcendence.” For this research essential texts in the field 
of both history and philosophy are referred to in order to formulate an opinion on the topic. These include Nolte, 
George Mosse and Hegel. This research deals directly with Nazism, which Nolte discusses in his book through the 
process of the Hegelian dialectic. Nolte presents fascism as a build-up of three movements: the Action Frangaise 
(the thesis), Italian Fascism (the antithesis) and Nazism (the synthesis). This dialectic is important to Nolte’s thought 
and his understanding of fascism as not only a physical and political phenomenon but, more importantly, a 
metaphysical and “metapolitical” one. It is in this context that he discusses the idea of “transcendence,” by which he 
means the human tendency to transform life or the “immanent” world. Nolte deems Nazism “resistance to 
transcendence.” However, in light of this research, it seems Nolte’s assertion is incorrect. On the contrary, this 
research finds that Nazism can be defined as a form of transcendence. Nolte’s definition of “higher reality” is 
critically flawed in connection to the fact that he ignores “Geist,” a concept central to Hegel, the philosopher whose 
dialectic his interpretation depends on. These key oversights can work to falsify his assessment. 
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1. Body of Paper 


Fascism was a political phenomenon of the twentieth century that took Europe by storm. The vast unity, mechanical 
exactness, and total disregard for human life on such a scale as that of Nazi Germany awed the world with horror in 
a way no modern empire has before or since. It has been the work of many scholars and intellectuals, such as Ernst 
Nolte and George Mosse, to understand the phenomenon that was fascism and especially its most aggressive form, 
Nazism. In his book, Three Faces of Fascism: Action Frangaise, Italian Fascism, National Socialism, Nolte 
analyzes fascism by applying a Hegelian dialectic (a philosophical method of understanding history on a 
metaphysical level through the reconciliation of opposites, conceived by the German philosopher Georg Wilhelm 
Friedrich Hegel) in order to communicate to the reader a more clear and complete understanding of the ideology by 
employing both history and philosophy. In connection to this method, Nolte famously defined Nazism as 
“resistance to transcendence,” a term that will be explained fully over the course of this essay. However, when 
reading and contemplating the work of German historian George Mosse on the idea of the Volk (a romantic and 
agrarian “people’s ideology” deeply drawn upon by Nazism) a differing argument is encountered. In his book, The 
Crisis of German Ideology: Intellectual Origins of the Third Reich, Mosse brings key points to light that become 
devastating to Nolte’s conception of the metapolitical (meaning a philosophical attempt to characterize the ultimate 


nature of politics) in relation to Nazism and his application of the Hegelian dialectic to fascism. While in their 
works both Nolte and Mosse argue that the concept of “transcendence” roughly means reaching out to the whole or 
“ultimate reality,” they differ importantly in their definition of what “ultimate reality” looks like. Nolte will define 
the whole as modernity, while Mosse will rely on Volkish ideology and the Hegelian concept of Geist or “spirit” to 
communicate “ultimate reality” or transcendence. It is this crucial difference between the two historians that the 
idea of “resistance to transcendence” rests upon. By studying both Nolte’s and Mosse’s books, this paper comes to 
its own conclusion about Nazism’s metapolitical, metaphysical, and transcendental qualities and argues that due to 
vital flaws in Nolte’s definition of “ultimate reality” itself, Nazism can no longer be defined as “resistance to 
transcendence.” 

Ernst Nolte is a German historian and philosopher, born in 1923, who did his doctoral work under existentialist 
philosopher Martin Heidegger. In 1986, he famously published the controversial article, “Vergangenheit, die nicht 
vergehen will: Eine Rede, die geschrieben, aber nicht mehr gehalten werden konnte” or (“The Past That Will Not 
Pass: A Speech That Could Be Written but Not Delivered”) during the 1980s’ Historikerstreit (German Historians 
Debate) on the reaction to Nazism in post-war Germany. Nolte’s main interest as a scholar is the comparative study 
of fascism and communism in relation to ideas about the character of totalitarianism. He has since been involved in 
many historical and philosophical controversies in relation to the interpretation of fascism and its place under the 
umbrella of “totalitarianism.” Nolte, in this way, became involved in the postwar debate about the essential 
disposition of Nazism as either a totalitarian regime or a form of fascism. Some scholars, such as Hannah Arendt, 
would claim Nazism to be a form of totalitarianism, while others maintain that Nazism is not this but a form of 
fascism. Nolte finds his place with the later. Unlike scholars of the totalitarian school, Nolte places fascism in total 
opposition to communism—defining fascism, in its process, as the great “anti-movement” (an idea intimately 
connected with his conclusion of Nazism as “resistance to transcendence” as well as the presiding definition of 
Nazism as an anti-modern movement.) This dimension of Nolte’s work situates his ideas about Nazism’s character 
among other scholars who have contemplated the topic. Nolte’s own basic historical methodology is deeply rooted 
in the German tradition of the “philosophy of history,” a form of intellectual history, which aspires to approach the 
realm of the metaphysical, in this case metapolitical, and study the grand connection of the force of thought on the 
shape of history. 

In Nolte’s most famous book, Three Faces of Fascism: Action Frangaise, Italian Fascism, National Socialism 
(1963) a reconnection of history and philosophy is necessary to the process of his argument, the use of the dialectic 
model itself. These three faces of fascism he employs define one another as parts of the Hegelian dialectic, which 
he uses in the traditional Abstract-Negative-Concrete model. Nolte places The Action Frangaise as the thesis or the 
proposition of the idea, Italian Fascism as the antithesis or the rejection of the proposition and, finally, Nazism as the 
synthesis or the resolution of conflict between the thesis and antithesis, as well as the finding, through this process, 
of the true proposition. This dialectical process, leading to the perfection of the proposition by the synthesis, can act 
itself as a transcendental phenomenon, propelled, in Hegel’s thought, by struggle as well as the concept of Geist (the 
German word meaning roughly “mind” or “spirit” which lacks a sufficient translation). The term transcendence can 
be best defined as the move towards “ultimate reality” or the “whole” through thought or faith. This is a simple 
definition, for even Nolte writes, “It is true, of course, that no philosophical agreement exists as to the interpretation 
of this term. ‘Transcendence’ is sometimes used to denote ‘God’ or ‘ultimate reality’ and is thus placed in 
opposition to man even when it embraces him...”' Nolte goes on to define transcendence in his book for his purposes 
as both man’s struggle to connect to the eternal, as well as modernity itself (a term that, since the eighteenth century, 
can generally be defined as capitalism, industrialization and globalization). Equally important for understanding the 
metaphysical concept of transcendence is the idea of immanence. Nolte writes, “...the opposite of this 
transcendence is immanence, the sphere of the within-worldly and the nondivine—a sphere to which man is in thrall 
as long as he is unable to raise himself to transcendence by thought or faith.” These definitions of immanence and 
transcendence provide a basis of understanding, in addition to constituting a metaphysical concept that marks the 
element in the dialectic of struggle towards “ultimate reality.” This concept is the distinction between the finite 
(immanence) and the eternal (transcendence) as well as the tension between them. For Nolte, in keeping with 
Hegelian philosophy, the consistent struggle between these two is important to the process of transcendence that 
occurs through the dialectic. This distinction between immanence and transcendence, as well as man’s struggle 
between them, can begin to elucidate modernity’s true relationship with transcendence and in connection to this, it 
can also aid in the understanding of what Nolte meant when defining Nazism as “resistance to transcendence.” 

Nolte’s assertion that Nazism is a “resistance to transcendence” comes from this rough definition of the term 
transcendence and his misplaced connection of this term to ideals of modernity and bourgeois society. In order to 
understand both what Nolte means by modernity, as well as how he connects this idea to the concept of 
transcendence, it is important to look at the way he breaks down the term transcendence into “practical 
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transcendence” and “theoretical transcendence.” Practical transcendence manifests itself in material progress, the 
rise of technology and industrialization as well as the concept of political and social equality. In connection to this, 
theoretical transcendence can be simply defined as the reaching out of the mind beyond what exists towards the 
absolute whole, eliminating tradition, class and other fetters placed on the human mind. These two sub-definitions 
of transcendence can help to make Nolte’s connection of the term transcendence to the concept of modernity more 
clear. Explaining his ideas of modernity as they relate to these different components of transcendence, Nolte writes, 
“Bourgeois society is that form of society in which the leading class performs its task of establishing the technical 
and economic unity of the world, and emancipating all men for participation in this undertaking, in ever new 
political and intellectual compromises with the hitherto ruling powers: it is the society of synthesis.” This ideal of 
bourgeois society captures Nolte’s definition of practical transcendence perfectly, as well as exposing his belief that 
ultimate social synthesis is found through modernity, which offers unity and equality through technology, 
economics, and industrialization. In relation to these ideas of practical transcendence and its manifestation in 
modernity, Nolte claims that it is also the idea of practical transcendence that is rejected in full by fascism as it 
(fascism) only struggles against theoretical transcendence, nonetheless becoming resistance to transcendence in 
Nolte’s eyes. He writes, “Thus fascism is at the same time resistance to practical transcendence and struggle against 
theoretical transcendence.” 

However, it is his very basic mistake of substituting ideas of practical transcendence or modernity for what 
theoretical transcendence hopes to achieve— spirituality through thought or faith—which leads his argument astray. 
Not simply is practical transcendence barren of connections to true spirituality, or notions of theoretical 
transcendence, but more importantly nowhere in his definition of transcendence, or any of his sub-definitions of 
practical and theoretical transcendence, does he mention Geist (which for Hegel, the philosopher who created the 
dialectic Nolte utilizes, is the driving force of the dialectic in connection to history, struggle and human freedom 
itself as championed in his book The Phenomenology of Spirit). This seems to be the root flaw in Nolte’s argument 
for Nazism as resistance to transcendence. His definition of transcendence, practical or theoretical, is at its core 
incorrect because it lacks the central Hegelian concept of Geist, the spiritual force that while enmeshed in the 
present remains, itself, perfectly transcendental. 

If transcendence, as Nolte suggests through part five of his book, is a reaching out to the whole or “higher reality” 
through thought or faith, how then does modernity achieve “higher reality” where fascism (commonly understood as 
rejection of modernity) does not? If modernity is defined by its productions—industrialization, capitalism, 
secularization, rationalization and globalization—and these are the foundations of the definitions of practical and 
theoretical transcendence (theoretical transcendence being connected by the author to man’s rational capacity for 
though) given to us by Nolte, then modernity’s ability to achieve transcendence is almost obviously hindered by 
these very definitions. In connection to this hindrance, Nolte writes, “It can be debated whether this ‘whole’ is 
matter or spirit, cosmos or chaos, God or Devil; it is not inconceivable that, on its course towards the whole, thought 
must needs go astray.” This stray comment about the nature of the transcendental “spirit,” or Geist, as Hegel would 
say, is the first piece of evidence against Nolte’s definition of modernity as transcendence, as well as his definition 
of transcendence itself, and thus marks his argument’s flaw. Spirit or Geist is crucial to the Hegelian philosophy 
that Nolte employs through his entire book in the form of his dialectic—the three faces of fascism. Hegel says that 
world history is the process of the human mind becoming aware of itself and its own freedom, in the form of Geist. 
This seems to be the aspect of Hegel’s philosophy that Nolte rejects or at least ignores. This is Nolte’s mistake; for 
it is undoubtedly Geist that drives the Hegelian dialectic he applies in his book. This then must be the problem with 
defining modernity as transcendence; modernity has no hope of connecting to Geist, which is the driving force of the 
dialectic. Modernity’s inherently “rootless” nature and tendency towards “forgetfulness” severs it completely from 
any connection to Geist. It is only through connection to Geist that man can connect with “higher reality” or what is 
defined here as transcendence, a move towards the whole. For Hegel, the author of the dialectic in question, this is 
vital. George Mosse explores this important connection to Geist in the context of Volkish ideology in his book The 
Crisis of German Ideology: Intellectual Origins of the Third Reich. His assertions and thoughtful observations of 
Ancient Germanic, Romantic and Volkish conceptions of Geist help to elucidate its vitality to the concept of 
transcendence. 

Born in Berlin in the year 1918 to a wealthy Jewish family, George Mosse fled Germany and the rise of the Third 
Reich in 1933 and pursued a life in academia, becoming best known at universities such as Cambridge for his 
redefining interpretations of Nazism. It was in the 1960s that Mosse began to study Nazism and wrote his most 
important works (The Crisis of German Ideology: Intellectual Origins of the Third Reich among them) which 
challenged the idea that Nazism could be merely explained as a brutish or totalitarian movement. Instead, he argued 
that Nazism was based on a deeper German natural romance, best understood through Volkish ideology. In the case 
of one of Mosse’s most famous books The Crisis of German Ideology: Intellectual Origins of the Third Reich, the 
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focus on romanticism and the idea of the “new romanticism” in connection to the German Volk emphasizes these 
Volkish aspects of German ideology, life, and culture that reach out to the whole or “ultimate reality” in a way that 
connects them directly to the Geist. The connection to the Geist, this spirit that moves history, is crucial for 
connecting to “ultimate reality” or transcendence. Several instigators such as the fear of industrialization, the threat 
of “rootless Bolshevism,” and trepidations about capitalism among others sparked Volkish thought’s rejection of 
eighteenth century rationalism (which gave rise to modernity) in favor of nineteenth century romanticism and a 
trend towards the importance of mans irrational needs, creativity and emotions. These needs are fulfilled in his 
connection to nature and thus Geist. The Volk itself develops what Mosse calls a “new romanticism” focusing on 
these aspects of German rural culture and mysticism. In his book, Mosse emphasizes the importance of the term 
Geist specifically, as well as its significance for members of the Volk. In continuity with the romantic tradition the 
notion of the individual was bound to and expressed by the collective, in this case, connected by a shared rootedness 
in the German landscape, which is the most direct connection to the pantheistic spirituality that the Geist embodies. 
Mosse writes, “Only through roots anchored in the Volk could the German find a release for his spiritual dynamic— 
a force subsumed in the Geist.” Rootedness to the land becomes crucial for the Volk and “landscape” comes to 
mean a connection to the lay of the German soil as well as the history it is inescapably infused with, including the 
deeds of great German men. German land was considered greatly inspirational. A true member of the Volk should 
be deeply moved by the German landscape, in much the same tradition as that of the romantics who emphasized the 
importance of being overwhelmed and empowered by the omnipotence of the sublime. Volkish thought made the 
collective connection to Geist, discovered in the countryside, the intermediary between man and “ultimate reality.” 
In reference to the work of Volkish writer Eugen Diederichs, Mosse expresses the metaphysical and eventually 
metapolitical ideas of the Geist for Germans. “For Diederichs it was the Geist (a word that significantly lacks an 
English equivalent) which embodied the mystical force of the universe...He styled the Geist as the ‘longing of the 
soul towards unity.’”’ The German was intricately connected to Geist through his love for the German land, which 
he was bound to. It was in this way that a looking back was transformed into a looking forward. The national 
collectivity became the expression of the individual longing towards unity with the Geist and thus the whole. This 
idea is also vital to Hegel’s dialectic of world history, for he asserts in his book The Phenomenology of Spirit that 
national character is important to the movement of Geist over time and across the world. In Mosse’s work it is the 
emphasis placed on the German’s intimate connection with the Geist in order to achieve transcendence through deep 
spirituality, rootedness and unity, which supports Hegel’s own conception of the role of Geist in metaphysics. 

Modernity along with its productions becomes the enemy of the Volk. Its rational basis is seen as truly threatening 
to German connection to the soil and thus to the community of the Volk itself. Volkish society seeks to root all of 
its elements in the land and thus fully incorporate them into the collective in this way. Rootedness for the peasant, 
the aristocrat, the bourgeois merchant, as well as the worker, was a priority. Without roots in the German land the 
collective risked becoming fractured. On the importance of rooting all elements of Volkish society, Mosse writes, 
“...a grant [was given] which would parcel out a small piece of land to each worker. This measure was not designed 
to improve the worker’s living conditions but rather to enhance his contact with nature, to root him in the landscape, 
and thus to transform him into an integral part of the Volk.” This spirituality connected to the German land 
signifies the idea of Geist in connection to notions of rootedness as well as transcendence towards the whole. Each 
member of such a society was to foster his own connection to the whole through his personal bond to the soil. 
However, it is the integration of the “true proletariat,” who are described as hopelessly “nervous” and “rootless” by 
Mosse, which poses a significant problem for the collectivity of the Volkish community. The members of the 
proletariat were chiefly migratory workers who could not connect to German land and thus were unable to integrate 
themselves into the whole that the Volk represented. Mosse writes, “This group, identified as true ‘proletariat,’ 
consisted of the totally disinherited. Riehl [an influential Volkish author whose thought Mosse discusses] 
differentiated this third group from the ‘genuine’ working class by stigmatizing it as a pariah caste which not only 
was the unfortunate product of modernization but which itself entertained an anti-Volkish malevolence. 
Consequently, it was futile to extend them a saving hand. On the contrary, the proletariat was the enemy to be 
vanquished.”” This fracture in the composition of the Volk begins to explain the problem, as seen in Nolte’s 
thought, with connecting transcendence to modernity. The “restless” proletariat cannot hope to root itself in the 
landscape and is thus cut off from connection to Geist. As Mosse mentions, the proletariat is, in Volkish ideology, a 
regrettable product of modernity and becomes the true enemy of the Volk. They lack a native residence and cannot 
call any landscape truly home. The Geist, the driving force of world history, is thus alien to the proletariat— 
stagnating the process of the dialectic. 

The problem of rootlessness and the mounting fear of modernity for the Volk can be expressed most aptly through 
an understanding of the importance of the rejection of eighteenth-century rationality in favor of nineteenth-century 
romanticism. This rejection, a deep need to emphasize man’s irrational and emotional desires, is the basis for the 
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hope to connect to the Geist and along with this, to gain knowledge of the individual through the spiritual bonding of 
the collective by nature. Modernity is the product of rationality; it seeks industrialization, capitalism and 
globalization. The soulful connection to community, landscape and emotion is lost in it. On this stark difference 
between the realities of the two Mosse writes, “The culture of a Volk rooted in nature was posited as the very 
opposite of a mechanical and materialistic civilization.”'® In this important contrast it can be seen firstly how the 
Volk became hostile to the proletariat and, secondly, how modernity fails to reach out to the whole, transcendence as 
propelled by the Hegelian dialectic. The proletariat symbolizes, for the Volk, a loss of humanity, of the human soul 
itself. Mosse expresses this Volkish concern: “Accordingly, having no roots stigmatized a person as being deprived 
of the ‘life force’ and thus lacking a properly functioning soul. Rootlessness condemned the whole man, whereas 
rootedness signified membership in the Volk, which rendered man his humanity.”'' The threat of modernity and 
rootlessness, seen as destroying even the soul itself, creates in the Volk a virtue of ferociousness that corresponds 
with the urgency of the Volk’s resistance to modernity. The notion of the Geist itself, meaning in translation 
roughly mind or spirit, should signify the importance of the soul for transcendence—thought or faith being integral 
to the equation. Lacking a homeland, Volkish ideology will claim that the proletariat will be devoid of a soul, 
lacking their very humanity. For Mosse, the Volk achieves transcendence by rejecting modernity and seeking a 
connection with the Geist, he writes: “Idealized and transcendent, the Volk symbolized the desired unity beyond 
contemporary reality.”'* The Volk wants to be transcendent and achieves this desired unity by linking the collective 
to German soil and thus becomes able to connect to “ultimate reality” offered by the Geist, the driving force of 
world history according to Hegel. 

The problem existing between Nolte and Mosse is this: Nolte deems transcendence to be modernity while Mosse 
deems transcendence to be a connection to Geist through the Volk. Yet, if Nolte is using Hegel’s dialectic to craft 
his point he must be aware that Geist is the driving force of transcendence through the dialectic process and that 
modernity can in no way hope to connect to Geist for basic reasons that Mosse elucidates in his book. This is 
important because Nolte’s rejection of the dialectic’s connection to the Geist that moves it fractures his argument 
and leaves Nolte’s definition of transcendence hanging on the idea of practical transcendence. Nolte seems to want 
to have a dialectic with half of its strength, spirituality, or his idea of theoretical transcendence, being significantly 
less emphasized in the final chapter on the metapolitical, as well as only being tacitly connected to Hegel’s ideas. 
Nolte’s version of the dialectic pushes forward only towards the goal of modernity, which he perceives as the whole 
and at no point reconnects with Geist or “ultimate reality” itself. The dialectic does not move without Geist and 
transcendence (which both historians define as reaching out to the whole) cannot be achieved without connecting to 
the whole itself—which, according to Hegel who created the dialectic, must be the Geist. Practical and theoretical 
transcendence both seem to be more connected to values of eighteenth-century rationality and ignore the needs of 
the nineteenth-century return to irrationality and emotion. Hegel himself is considered by many to be a romantic 
philosopher and his writing is certainly a product of the early nineteenth century, turning away from strict 
rationality. Through rootedness, the Volk seeks a connection to the Geist and by emphasizing the collective as well 
as the individual connection to it, the Volk seems to tap into a form of “ultimate reality” through recognition of the 
human soul. The development of world history, Hegel’s ultimate dialectical cycle, is progressive through conflict 
and this development itself is the process of the human spirit becoming aware of himself and his own freedom 
through connection to the Geist. If the idea of Geist is not present for Nolte, then his Hegelian dialectic lacks a vital 
component of its force and, thus, Nazism can no longer be defined as “resistance to transcendence.” In this way, 
considering Nolte and Mosse’s work serves as an important reminder that Nazism was as much a philosophical 
movement as a political one. The transcendental nature of Nazism, in its process of consciousness, relates to the 
fundamental nature of the metapolitical. Nazism, with its Volkish origins, in many ways desired to make the move 
beyond politics and reconnect man to his spiritual vitality in a way that pushes politics to the extreme. Moving past 
the political and putting philosophy into mass practice, Nazism becomes, in this way, the essence of the 
metapolitical and the transcendental. 
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